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academic average. 


provides for 


idential post. 


Following the constitutional ritual which 
continuity in government, 
Richard Aitken — the then vice-president 
for internal affairs — assumed the pres- 


Buckling on the belt of student power, 
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Whatever happened to Peter Maloney? 


The echoes which vibrated forth from 
Peter Maloney’s springtime resignation still 
reverberate through student affairs. 

The former president of the Student 
Administrative Council submitted his resig- 
nation to the Lower House in early June, 
when he failed to maintain the required 


Aitken contacted the appointed SAC 
secretary, Steve Sims. He offered the former 
yearbook editor the vice- presidential po- 
sition. Sims accepted the proffered post. 


The money man in the SAC hierarchy, 
treasurer Ivor Miller, remained in office. 
He is currently preparing the new budget. 


Athlete Dan Heffernan was recently 
named to act in the capacity of SAC se- 
cretary. He brings with him a glowing 
athletic record, and the fact that he func- 
tioned as rush chairman for Sigma Delta 
Phi fraternity. This is the same brotherhood 











to which Richard Aitken belongs. 

The last member of Peter Maloney’s 
cabinet that Aitken inherited was the ex- 
ternal vice-president, Michel Gagnon. He 
was dismissed last saturday. Applications 
for this position are now being accepted 
at the office of the executive secretary in 
the temporary student centre. 

And so a total transformation of the 
power control is almost complete. Maloney 
has expressed the desire to remain removed 
from campus politics this year; however, 
his type of political vigor will not easily 
be contained. 
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Handbook affair threatens 


freedom of 


by TONY BURMAN 


Despite the rigours of the first days of class and the revelry 
of a school year’s infancy, fears continue to build among college 
and student officials that last week’s “handbook affair” is merely 
a preview of controversy to come. 

The vital issue that emerged amid the dispute, claim many, 
is not simply the eventual fate of the handbook: to them, the 
entire concept of student journalistic freedom is in jeopardy. 


The crux of this trend of 
thought lies within the contents 
of a memo submitted to the 
president, Rev. Patrick G. Ma- 
lone, SJ, a month ago, 

This memo, termed “confi- 
dential” by its author, is re- 
ported by highly-placed sources 
within the college administra- 
tion to recommend that all pub- 
lishing rights of student pub- 
lications at Loyola be taken 
from the student Board of Pub- 
lications and be placed under 
the supervision of a sub-com- 
mittee of the college Committee 
on Student Life. 

Rey. J.E. O’Brien, SJ, faculty 
advisor to the Board of Pub- 
lications since 1963 and author 
of these recommendations, re- 
fused to confirm or deny the 
contents of his memo. 

Indicating that any “conclu- 
sions” contained within his 
letter to the president were 
formulated “by last August”, 
Father O’Brien stated that he 
“will take no sides in this hand- 
book affair”. 

“Since last March, I have 
been completely bypassed by 
the board,” he said, “despite the 
fact that I was its faculty ad- 


visor. For this reason, it was 
completely up to them to use 
their responsibilities properly. 

“After my years of associa- 
tion with this board, I have de- 
finitely come to some conclu- 
sions. It is obvious that they 
have not used or applied in a 
responsible manner the author- 
ity they have.” 

The date of the memo’s sub- 
mission — three weeks pre- 
ceeding publication of the hand- 
book — clearly indicates that 
Father O’Brien’s opinions were 
based on his experience with 
the board prior to last week. 

However, it was learned last 
night that an influential mem- 
ber of the administration also 
suggested to the president that 
freedom of student press be 
curtailed at Loyola. It is ap- 
parent that his opinion was an 
indirect result of the handbook 
controversy. 

The general reaction to the 
handbook among the faculty 
and administration is one of 
general displeasure; however, 
little indication has been given 
thus far that any organized 
support to Father O’Brien’s pro- 
posals is underfoot, 


student press 








NEWS Photo by Kev O’Hara 


PENSIVE PAIR: Two attentive observers at Tuesday’s emergency session of the Lower House 
on “Vaffaire handbook” were Editor-in-chief of the NEWS and handbook editor, Henry 
Sobotka, left, and deposed SAC vice-president for external affairs, Michel Gagnon. 


This possibly impending con- 
troversy is a product of the 
bombshell that hit the campus 
last Monday. 

Nine hours after the student 
handbook was issued to fresh- 
men on the initial day of re- 


gistration, the executive of the 
Student Administrative Coun- 
cil seized more than 2900 of the 
copies — an unprecedented 
action at Loyola. 

Alleged personal attacks on 
three college officials led to 


the “withdrawal of distribution” 
of the manual until an emer- 
gency session of the Lower 
House could decide. 

This meeting was held the 
following day, Tuesday. By a 


(Continued on page 3) 
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ENGINEERING 


SCIENCE 
SLIDE 
RULE 


See DECI-LON 
and other fine 
K&E slide rules 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Hoboken, N.J. 


SAC charges break of contract, 
withholds Review ‘66 payment 


A bill of $4,373 from Year- 
book House of Canada Ltd., 
printers of “Review ’66”, lies in 
a drawer in the desk of editor 
Steve Sims and will remain 
there unpaid until “a suitable 
settlement can be reached and 
compensation for their breach 
of contract received.” 

The amount of the bill co- 
vers the remaining unpaid por- 
tion of the total cost of $8,623. 
Sims, who is responsible now 
for negotiations with the To- 
ronto-based company, is SAC 
internal V.P. 


The alleged breach of con- 
tract on the part of Yearbook 
House — termed by Sims as 
“blantantly obvious — centred 
around the promised date of 
delivery of the yearbooks and 
the total number received. 

“The contract states clearly 
what date the yearbooks should 
have arrived,” said Sims. “The 
first shipment arrived exactly 
one month after that date.” 

Sims further pointed out that 
they have received at Loyola 
400 copies less than the con- 
tracted number. 


Applications are being received for 
the following positions 
VICE PRESIDENT for External Affairs 
CHAIRMAN of the LOWER HOUSE 


ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVE to Lower 
House 


DEADLINE 


FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 30th, 1966 


For further information please contact 


Mrs, Feldman 


SAC Permanent Secretary 
4501 West Broadway 








Place des Arts 


MONTREAL 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRE 


YOUTH CONCERTS 


Subscriptions: 8 concerts —$16 and $12 
From Sept. 28 to March 22 


Admission reserved to persons 25 years 
of age or under or full-time students 
TICKETS AT YOUR S.A.C. OFFICE 










LOYOLA 
CANADIAN OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


APPLICATION : 


nder the 
Tower 


With John Mclninch 





Today 
e@ Join Day — Booths have been set up in the Guadagni Lounge 
on the fourth floor of the Central Building to 
accomodate campus societies recruiting new mem- 
bers. Those wishing to sign up may do so from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Wednesday 
Join Day — Continues 
Freshmen Variety Show — takes place in the Main Auditorium 
from 8 p.m. onwards. Tickets sold to 
Freshmen only (on presentation of 
Freshman ID cards) until Wednesday 
morning. 


Thursday 
@ Freshman Variety Show — Those unable to obtain tickets for 
Wednesday’s performance may view 
the same show tonight. 


Friday 
@ Car Wash Rally — to be held at 11 a.m. in a place yet to be 
determined. Check Bulletin Boards or In- 
formation Booth. 
@ Splashdown a Go-Go Sock Hop — Warm up for Car Wash to be 
held from 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
at Hingston Hall. 


Saturday ; 
@ Car Wash — Beginning at 8 a.m. in the foyer of the Main 
Auditorium. Late arrivals follow the signs. 


pe * * 


Students interested in extending their library knowledge are 

invited to enroll for the following : 

1. For second year students: explanation of library materials 
and methods. Minimum of 10 students per group. 

2. For third and fourth year students: explanation of library 
materials and methods in the broad subject area of the 
student’s choice (English literature, History, etc.). Minimum 
of 5 students per group. 

Groups to meet for a period of 2 hours. 

Inquire : 

Georges P. Vanier Library, 
Reference Department. 


On food 

We loose... 
But not 

On booze... 


Coc'n Bull Pub 


1946 SHERBROOKE 





COLLEGE 


Students who wish to obtain details on the Armed Forces contingent can contact the C.O.T.C. information desk 


on ‘Join Day’ Sept. 20/21 or the Loyola Resident Staff officer Capt. Bernier at the C.O.T.C. office on Tuesday 


and Thursday or phone 486-6202 (any day) — 844-8097 (any day) — 486-2485 (night). 
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Chairman quits house 
as exodus continues 


The Lower House, already 
plagued by a series of resign- 
ations will have to find itself 
another chairman when the 
present chairman, Andre Mora- 
zain, hands in his resignation at 
thursday night’s meeting. 

Morazain informed the pre- 
sident of SAC of his impending 
resignation on thursday evening 
following the meeting of the 
House, 


After an informal meeting 
with the president of the SAC 
on friday afternoon, Morazain 
informed us about the possibi- 
lity “that he would make it hard 
for me to explain my reasons 
for resigning.” 

Asked how this intervention 
could occur, Morazain replied : 
“For one thing he could con- 
stantly interrupt me _ with 
points of priviledge which is 
legal; however what I fear the 
most is a repetition of last 
thursday night’s meeting when 
the formal external v.p. was 
refused speaking priviledges.” 

“Such an action”, he warned, 
“although unconstitutional can 
reoccur if the Lower House and 
the senatorial delegate back the 
president’s attempt.” The senat- 
orial delegate is present at the 
meetings to advise the chair- 
man on the interpretation of 
the constitution. 

The chairman further em- 
phasized that “it would be a 
tremendous show of irrespon 
sibility on the part of the SAC 
executive of the House to re- 
fuse to grant me the opportu- 
ity to explain the reasons for 
my resignation. I would con- 
sider such an action dictatorial 
and would be forced to use other 
channels to explain my position 
to the student association.” 

When he was asked why he 
is resigning, he replied that he 
couldn’t reveal the exact rea- 
sons right now. “I admit that 
I will resign my post and it 
is my responsibility to make it 
known to the House first.” 

There have been rumors cir- 
culating, especially among 
Lower House members, that his 
resignation comes as a result 
of the House’s decision to 
overule him in his interpret- 
ation of the constitution. Mr. 
Marazain interpreted the con- 
stitution in such a way that 
the president of the SAC would 
be directly responsible to the 
Lower House for his actions. 

Commenting on these rumors, 
Morazain explains: “I am 
definitely not resigning because 
my decision was overuled or 
because I disagree that the 


House has the right to overule 
me.” 

“Furthermore I am not re- 
signing because I am insulted 
at being overuled. But there 
are grave implications in the 
fact that the chair was over- 
uled in that particular case. 
These implications have nothing 
to do with the chairman’s jud- 
gements but rather with the 
House’s relationship vis-a-vis 
the student association.” 


The implications, he revealed, 
will be explained in detail on 
thursday night. 


Steve Sims 


internal v.p. 
showed concern over the chair- 
man’s resignation and was 


“sorry to hear of this because 
he’s a fine chairman.” Richard 


‘Aitken president of SAC re- 


fused to comments on _ the 
grounds that he “would be pre- 
judicing the chairman’s posi- 
tion”. 





Handbook Threatens... 


(Continued from page 1) 
vote of nine to five, the student 
assembly ratified the action of 
the executive. 

In addition, the members 
passed a vote of censure against 
the Board of Publications. In- 
cluded in the motion were ins- 
tructions to the executive to 
hand back the confiscated hand- 
books to the board. 

The board met immediately 
following the Lower House 
meeting and later the next day 
adjourned. The members de- 
cided that the ban of the con- 
troversial manual would be 
lifted and the book made avail- 
able to the students. 

A statement, accompanying 
each copy of the handbook, ex- 
pressed “regret for any mis- 
understandings ... and sincerely 
apologises to individuals whose 
reputations have been unjustly 


shh 


eS ae 


damaged.” It also asserts that 
the handbook produced effects 
“unforeseen and unintended.” 

The three individuals alleged- 
ly attacked in the manual were 
Father Malone, ‘the president; 
Ed Enos, Director of Athletics; 
and Donald Young, Dean of 
Men, ‘ 

The reaction to the board’s 
decision among Lower House 
members was generally favour- 
able at Thursday’s meeting. 

Speculation that the hand- 
book controversy might be 
climaxed by some sort of ad- 


ministration censorship recei- ~ 


ved strong reaction on campus. 

Donald Young, Dean of Men, 
thought that the manual would 
have a demoralizing effect on 
campus spirit but was opposed 
to action depriving students of 
journalistic freedom “if their 
responsibilities accompany their 





BATTLE STRATEGY: SAC president Richard Aitken, ‘centre, plans his moves with vice-president 


Aitken refuses 
to comment on 
Gagnon firing 


Richard Aitken, the president 
of the Student Administrative 
Council, officially announced 
to the Lower House last Thurs- 
day evening that Michel Ga- 
gnon, the external viice-presi- 
dent of SAC, had been dismiss- 
ed. Reasons for his dismissal 
were not given. 

On Friday Aitken declared 
that there would be “no state- 





He 


authority.” 
“morbidity” of the manual to 


alluded the 
a “welcome to the coffin; 
jump in” greeting to the stu- 
dents. 

Rev. Gerard McDonough, SJ, 
Dean of Students, said that 
although “in the light of the 
past controversy” some sort of 
administration control may 
emerge, “we must insure that 
young people have the right to 
be wrong.” He described curtail- 
ment of student freedom in 
their press as “a step back- 
ward.” 

The SAC president, Richard 
Aitken, stated that administra- 
tion censorship was “necessary, 
because student government on 
campus has proven emergencies 
as they arise within their own 


organizations.” 


ri | , 
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Steve Sims, right, and treasurer Ivor Miller at last Tuesclay’s volatile Lower House meeting. 


Sigma Delta Phi 


Brothers, our first meeting will be held 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
REFECTORY BUILDING 


Reward 


Offered — 


Lost one woman’s waich in the vicinity of the Stadium 
during Ill and IV year registration, Sept. 15, 1966. 
If found, contact 


PIERRETTE SEVIGNY 
933-2886 





ment as to why I fired him.” 
He also said that Gagnon’s suc- 
cessor would be “an individual 
who is capable of representing 
the opinion of the executive 
and of the sudent body.” 

Gagnon claims that he was 
indeed capable but was fired 
because the president wanted a 
“yes-man who would offer no 
dpinions contrary to those of 
Mr. Aitken.” 


By DAVE FERGUSON 


In Gagnon’s case this opposi- 
tion stemmed from the fact that 
“Aitken definitely does not 
want to join UGEQ.” To this 
Aitken replied “the suggestion 
that I am opposed to UGEQ is 
wrong. I have certain questions 
that I would like to have ans- 
wered about UGEQ.” 

The question of the necessity 
of an external vice-president 
arose. Aitken pointed out that 
“external policy must represent 
internal policy.” The external 
v-p “represents the executive 
and conducts relations with ex- 
ternal things.” 

Gagnon went on: “When I 
was appointed by Maloney (the 
former president of SAC), I 
was given full assurance that 
he would let me fight him on 
certain issues, in particular 
UGEQ, thus permitting discuss- 
ion within the executive. This 
is mot the case with Mr. Ait- 
ken’s executive; either you 
think like him or you are fired. 
This proves that he is not 
strong enough to handle diverg- 
ing opinions.” 

Commenting on this, Aitken 
said that “These are merely 
his own conclusions. He is en- 
titled to his opinions.” 


*BYPASSED’ 


The former external v-p also 
pointed out that Aitken by-pass- 
ed him at the CUS conference 
in Halifax by not informing him 
of a change in external policy. 
After guaranteeing him that the 
terms of the planned campus 
would be to join CUS or UGEQ, 
Aitken announced at the CUS 
conference that the referendum 
would offer four choices instead 
of the two agreed upon. 


The two additional choices 
were double affiliation and no 
inion at all. Gagnon said “I 
pointed out to him that double 
affiliation was out of the ques- 
tion since it was simply a subtle 
way of saying no union at all. 
He agreed with me.” 


Aitken claims that by double 
affiliation he meant total mem- 
bership in one organization and 
affiliate membership in the 
other. The president, however, 
did not explain at the conferen- 
ec to which organization Loyola 
would pledge its full support. 
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@ e . 
ee ‘editorials: 


As the days pass and as the chaos created by the 1966 edition 
of the Student Handbook sorts itself out, the central issue that the 
controversy raises — the freedom of the student press — remains to 
be dealt with. 


The importance of this matter is highlighted by Fr. Malone’s 
being quoted as feeling that the Handbook violated the 1963 
agreement between the Administration and the Board of Publica- 
tions, by which the former ceded its publishing rights to the latter. 
Furthermore, three weeks prior to the handbook’s publication, Fr. J. 
O’Brien, faculty advisor to the Board of Publications, sent Fr. Malone 
a memo which, according to all reports, recommends that the pu- 
blishing rights be controlled by a sub-committee of the College Com- 
mittee on Student Life. Add to this the fact of the SAC’s illegal seizure 
of the handbook, and the dream of a free Loyola student press 

becomes a nightmare. 
The core of the issue: the right to be wrong. 


When SAC president Aitken and his executive seized the hand- 
book, they seemed to sincerely believe that they had the right to act 
in such a manner “in the best interests of the Student Association.” 
But in so doing, they set themselves up as judge and jury and 
neglected to consider that the handbook editor might also have 
sincerely felt that what he did was in the best interests of the Stu- 
dent Association. In this lies the gravity of the dangerous precedent 
the SAC set last week. Their actions stated that they consider them- 
selves the supreme judges of what constituted the best interests of 








— Hey chaps... really controversial handbook, eh, huh? 


— I dunno.. 





2 


. | can’t read. 





Loyola students. This is a fundamental denial of the principle of 
freedom of the press, which in effect states that the editor has the 
right to print whatever he considers to be in the best interests of his 
audience. 

Finally ihe SAC erred in acting on assumptions. They assumed 
that the Administration had called an emergency meeting because 
of the handbook, a meeting which turned out to be little more than 
a tea party. They assumed that the handbook had caused severe 
breaches in SAC-Administration dealings. And they further assumed 
that sections of the handbook were libelous. 

But the incident also indicates the failure of the Handbook to 
provoke discussion on the issues it raised; instead discussion centred 
on whether or not the handbook should be distributed. 

While all this was happening, the Administration was, in effect, 
silent. Fr. Malone’s decision as regards Fr. O’Brien’s memo has yet to 
be announced. The status of the Board of Publications, the freedom 
of Loyola’s student press, is enshrouded by question marks. 

And when the Student Association is incorporated and the Board 
of Publications receives its publishing rights from a new source, the 
SAC, sufficient guarantee must be given that a free student press 
under such a contract will not be endangered by SAC control, con- 
trol to dictate best interests by such actions as seizure. 

Yet until that day in the very near future, the next move as 


regards the status of Loyola student publications lies with the 
Administration. 






by John Kelsey 
Ubyssey Editor 


HALIFAX — The Canadian Union of Students has invented 
a new kind of student. 


He pays no fees and gets a salary for attending university. 

He probably doesn’t have middle-class parents. 

He wants to learn, and actively participates in what he 
learns by attending board of governor meetings and electing 
representatives to boards and senates, and senates and fight- 
ing for alternate ways to administer universities. 

He fights to preserve academic freedom and improve 
the quality of universities. 

He is a creature of the sweeping six resolutions passed 
Thursday by 250 delegates to the 30th CUS congress at 
Dalhousie University. 

The major resolution of the six is universal accessibility 
to higher education. 

The new universal accessibility move, calling for student 
salaries, no fees, and improved education at all levels, rolled 
over the remnants of rightwing opposition from McGill Univer- 
sity, Maritime and Universities of Alberta delegates by a vote 
of 86 to 36. 


The other five resolutions support universal accessibility 
by advocating : 


Increasing federal support for education by granting new 
taxation powers to the provinces, since education is constitu- 
tionally a provincial matter. 


An end to secrecy at board of governors’ and academic 
senate meetings. 


Student participation in deciding questions of academic 


© 


“A great newspaper is more than a toy boat." 
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Bob Czerny ‘69 
Michel Gagnon ‘67 
Kev Johnson '67 
Allannah Murphy '69 


Changes... 


In this the 43rd year of the 
Loyola News, a change has 
been introduced in the printing 
technique. Previously, the News 
was printed by the lead casting 
and rotary method. This process 
often resulted in poor quality 
reproduction of photographs 
and a somewhat unclean ap- 
pearance. This year however, 
the News has gone offset and 
things will be bigger and better. 
The News is no longer a dirty 
paper. 

Furthermore, this year for 
the first time, the News will be 
appearing twice weekly, Tues- 
days and Fridays. 


freedom. 


A new CUS commitment to higher quality education, full 
student participation in university government and full student 
responsibility to take an active role in raising academic 
standards. 


Universal accessibility calls for rejection of all loan plans, 


bursaries, means tests and other conditions on student aid, 
favoring student stipends. 


It urges student community work to remove motivational 
barriers to higher education, beginning at the pre-school level. 

The 24-point resolution was drafted and moved by 
University of Victoria student president Stephen Bigsby. 

Bigsby said: “This resolution contains both long-term 
financial and social goals, and immediate implementation 
steps.” = 

He said it could, if implemented with the rest of the six 
university affairs resolutions, change the entire character of 
Canadian universities. 

In other council business, UBC moved that CUS start a 
national student news magazine, to cost the union. $10,000 
an issue. 
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Black and white 


“But 


From Canadian University Press 

The following is a portion of 
a speech given to the Canadian 
Union of Students 30th Congress 
in Halifax, N.S. by Gerald Ca- 
plan, in which the Toronto-born 
history lecturer describes con- 
ditions at the University Colle- 
ge of Salisbury, Rhodesia. The 
28-year-old Canadian was de- 
ported this summer from Rho- 
desia by the government of Ian 
Smith. Because Mr. Caplan 
never uses a text, this trans- 
cribed extract represents the 
first time his story has been 
printed in the dramatic form 
he uses to tell it at public 
meetings. 

“But there was one place... 
where an African could live 
with a white man and work 
with a white man and eat with 
a white man and share the 
white man’s toilets (in Rhode- 
sia). This was at our universi- 
ty. 

“Let me tell you a very 
little bit about its background. 
It was set up in the middle 
1950s to be the symbol of mul- 
ti-racialism in the new Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
This was an experiment in part- 
nership. Lord Melbourne, who 
was the first prime minister of 
the federation, said it was the 
same kind of partnership that 
exists between a horse and a 
rider. He was right. 

“But in this university, it 
was going to be different. You 
take an African, and for his 
first 20 or 22 or 23 years, you 
keep him on a reserve, and you 
keep him at a black school and 
you keep him being taught by 
illiterate teachers and you keep 
him eating a diet of maize and 
you keep him sleeping on a 
straw mattress and for three 
years you pick him up and you 
pluck him down into the afflu- 
ence — and it really is extra- 
ordinary — of the university 
there, and as long as he stays 
on the campus, he’s almost 
equal to us, except if he goes 
off the campus he’ll have to use 
a different toilet. And after 
three years, he graduates, and 
he goes back to the reserves. 

“Because you don’t get jobs 
there. Five Africans graduated 
last year in economics from 
the University of Rhodesia. All 
five are unemployed today. 

“But you pretend... you 
pretend that maybe it'll work, 
maybe we live together .. . 
we share the same toilet... 
Believe me, they think toilets 
are important, those whites. 
We'll get to know each other. 
And the Africans said: ‘We'll 
try it — we’re suspicious, but 
we'll try it. But we want one 
thing back : we want friendship 
from the university.’ 

“And it came to UDI. The 
university said nothing, and 
shortly after UDI, the campus 
went on vacation because our 
year there is March to Novem- 
ber. And during the university 
vacation last January, Mr. 
Smith’s police arrested four 
African students from our uni- 





versity. Two of them they took 
and they sent to restriction 
camps. End of them. Two of 
them they thought they could 
get legally. So they took them 
to a court. An they said: 
‘Judge, these two men have 
thrown petrol bombs — they’re 
guilty of arson, and we want 
them indicted.” ... 

“..And the, suddenly, on 
a Monday morning, one of the 
African students who had been 
arrested during the vacation, 
returned to campus. I almost 
called him a kid. He’s 35 years 
old, this man, he’s married and 
two kids. He’d already been in 
jail for six years of his life. 
That’s what you have to do in 
Rhodesia. And he came back, 
and the African students said: 
‘We want this man registered 
because he was picked up ille- 
gally by the police acting on 
the arguments of an illegal re- 
gime, and we want him regis- 
tered.’ And the police came 
back to the campus, and they 
said: ‘Anybody who’s caught 
harboring this man is guilty 
and is liable to two years im- 
prisonment.’ 

“And some of the staff 
agreed — I’m pleased to say 
at this time, exactly half. And 
50 of us signed a letter to the 
administration saying, ‘Register 
this man.’ And the administra- 
tion said, ‘We’re not sure, you 
see because he’s late, first of 
all. He has to pay late fees,’ 
They said this. So we got him 
money for late fees and then 
they found another excuse and 
another. In the meantime, the 
police stayed. And the white 
students every day of that week 
were in touch with the police, 
telling them if they knew where 
that black student was. And he 
escaped to Bechuanaland. And 
the police went away again. End 
of Crisis Two. 

“The third one began two 
months ago. There was to be 
a graduation ceremony, the 
most important public affair of 
the university year, as you all 
know. And it was announced 
that the university had invited 
as its guests to the graduation 
ceremony, first, the principal 
of a university in South Africa 
which practises apartheid; and 
secondly, two ministers of Mr. 
Smith’s cabinet. The African 
students were outraged; they 
went to the principal and they 
said ‘You told us you can’t mix 
in politics. You told us you 
can’t denounce the illegality of 
the regime, and now you’re re- 
cognizing it, because you‘re ask- 
ing these men to come here 
and represent their government 
at our university.’ And the uni- 
versity administration knew 
that it had done, and knew it 
before. 

“The graduation ceremony 
ceremony was effectively dis- 
rupted by those disreputable 
Savages, as they said, demand- 
ed blood; and so did the go- 
vernment. The government pu- 
blicly announced, because as 
you well know, governments are 


intimately connected with gra- 
duation ceremonies, that the 
university had two weeks to 


take disciplinary action against 


these hoodlums — or else. 
“The university announced 
that there’d be a disciplinary 
committee called to examine 
the case. We argued there 
should be an examination, but 
it should involve those people 
who took the extraordinary and 
provocative action of inviting 
those extraordinary and provo- 
catiive guests. And the univer- 
sity said: ‘You have to have au- 
thority — then you have justi- 


ce.’ That’s the line they follow- 
ed, and they said 31 African 
students are to be expelled for 
the rest of this term. And this 
order came out on the 26th 
of July. And they were very 
embarrassed because two of the 
African students weren’t in Sa- 
lisbury on the day of the de- 
monstration. And so, they said : 
I guess we’d better have ap- 
peals, eh?’ because not one 
of these 31 African students 
had been heard while their case 
was being discussed. And they 
said: ‘All right, we'll have ap- 
peals. Instead of having to go 





home at 12 o’clock as your ex- 
pulsion order said, stay around.’ 

“And so they were around 
that afternoon, and the white 
students saw them. And they 
said, ‘These university liberals, 
these wishy-washy administra- 
tion liberals, they’re never 
going to get tough with the 
kaffirs’. And they went down- 
town, white students, and we 
know it. They downtown to the 
government and they said: ‘You 
can’t trust the university — 
you'll have to get rid of them 
yourself’. 

“And the next morning, at a 


quarter to six, they came. They 
took nine of us staff and ten 
university students. And they 
took us off to jail or restriction 
camp. And the next day 
the principal announced that 
the university was being tem- 
porarily closed. Why not per- 
manently closed? Because it 
wasn’t an infringement of aca- 
demic liberty — because it was 
a coincidence that the 19 of us 
all happened to be at the uni- 
versity. All we were was 19 
individuals because students 
are individuals and not stu- 
dents, a kind of distinction that 


Lf | 


I find hard to make. The man 
who came to my door present- 
ed me with a piece of paper 
with my detention order. He 
said that the minister of law 
and order has decided that I 
must be imprisoned indefinitely 
because, I quote you the words, 
“because of a belief that you 
are likely in the future to take 
such actions as are likely to be 
dangerous to the regime”. 

“And then he stood up in 
the House, and he said: ‘These 
men are Communists, they’re 
subversives, they’re trying to 
overthrow law and _ order, 
they’re terrorists, they’re creat- 
ing chaos, and, if I may read 
from Hansard, ‘It should there- 
fore be told that in addition 
to their dangerous political 
activities, the immoral and pro- 
miscuous sexual activities of 
some of them are a by-word on 
the campus.’ 

“But everybody didn’t agree. 
And I got a letter which I ask 
you to bear with me while I 
read to you while I was in 
Zambia after being deported. It 
is written by a young African 
student at the university, and 
smuggled up with a friend. And 
it said: 

“My Dearest Mr. Caplan: It 
is a pity I did not have a chance 
to see you before you were ta- 
ken out of the country. I am 
glad you are back in Zambia, 
land of free men. I was not at 
all surprised at you and your 
fellow lecturers being raided by 
the Smith cowboys, for when- 
ever a man promotes the idea 
of liberty, equality, justice, 
multi-racialism and understan- 
ding with his fellows in this 
tyrannical, white-controlled 
country, the result is always 
the primitive punishment meted 
out to you by the regime which 
claims to maintain civilization 
in Rhodesia. Never mind. Your 
deed has penetrated right into 
the hearts of all Zimbobwe- 
yans. I wish all of you the best 
of luck, and thank you for your 
firm stand during your stay at 
the university. I wish one day 
my people shall be free from 
white supremacy and able to 
rule themselves on a democra- 
tic basis. And you are a set of 
people to come back and live 
with us forever. Could you 
please tell the outside world the 
whole background of this coun- 
try, and tell them of the cries 
of a suppressed people. You are 
now our spokesman. We shall 
soon be free.” 

“I cannot believe that there 
is in all of Canada one univer- 
sity student who is capable of 
writing that kind of letter, who 
would understand what it 
means to write that kind of 
letter. And that’s why I appeal 
to you today, that’s precisely 
because none of us has ever 
and will ever be in a position 
where we can feel emotions like 
this. And we have an obliga- 
tion to do something about it, 
as students, as individuals, as 
institutions — it doesn’t matter. 

“But to do something...” 
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Students say 


John Mecinnich, alumnus, and former chairman of the 
Board of Publications. “| definitely do not feel that the 
handbook was irresponsible. | think that it was a successful 
attempt to orientate freshmen to issues which will face them 
as college students. Though | personally question the quality, 
reasoning, and taste of some of the articles, | was displeased 
to see certain parts taken out of context and greatly over- 
2mphasized.” 


Frank McNally, Arts Ill: “Not much... It’s portable.” 


Dan McCann, Arts |: “It’s good... it lets the Freshmen 
know what some of the upperclassmen are thinking ... didn’t 
tell much about what societies to join though.” 


Jim McCann, Arts Ill: “1 haven‘’t read it yet.” 
Ed Lukaweski, Science IV: “It’s not a handbook; it’s a 


sounding-board for someone’s opinions... But it does tell 
the truth.” 

Dan Burns, Engineering II: “Embarrassingly frank... 
sounds like a rebutal.” 

Bob Mercier, Commerce Ill: “It was very good for the 


upperclassmen, but gave the wrong impression to the Fresh- 
men.” 

John Hepworth, Arts IV; “I think the layout was copied 
from the Gutenberg Galaxy... It compromised its attempts 
at criticism by at times tending towards sensationalism... 
Bloody good reading, though, compared to previous hand- 
books.” 

Marcel Carpenter, Arts Ill: “The material was good but 
had no place in a handbook. Perhaps other outlets could be 
exploited more profitably.” 

Brian Hoobin, Arts Ill: “Very good... | liked the variety 
but it shouldn't have been called a handbook and should only 
have been given to upperclassmen.” 

Dan Heffernan, Commerce Ill: “Certain articles were 
excellent but had no place in the handbook.” 

Franz Szabo, Arts Ill: “Many of the comments are called 
for, but not in a handbook.” 

Susan McCann, Arts Il: “The handbook was a summary 
of personal opinions. Had the opinions been favorable, 
nothing would have happened.” 

Kathy Kasriel, Arts IV: “A good format for upperclass- 
men, but the editors obviously neglected to consider the im- 
pressionability of Freshmen.” 

Pierre Sarrazin, Arts Ill: “I liked it very much... was 
pleased to see the article on UGEQ.” 

Mike Cooke, Science IV, FRA Chairman: “excellent 
contribution to campus life, but open to misinterpretation by 
Freshmen.” 

Mike Kay, Arts Il: “| was shocked. | dont’ know how 
something like it could ever appear at Loyola... It was 
provocative, interesting, and thoroughly enjoyable.” 

Dave Ferguson, Evening Division: “My only comment is 
that | wish it had been printed on softer paper.” 


Patrick Conlon, Loyola Alumnus : “| thought.” 


Kevin O’Hara, Loyola Alumnus: “The conception was 
good, but the execution overshoots itself.” 


Janet Barkhouse, Arts Il: “| noticed most of the articles 
were not written by Loyola students, which sort of proves a 
poin.” 


“A funny thing ha 


By TONY BURMAN 
Star Staff Reporter 
Tony Burman, the NEWS’ Lower House reporter, is also a staff 
reporter for the Montreal Star. In the following article, he recounts 
the events surrounding the ‘66-'67 handbook controversy as he saw 
them while covering the story for the Star. 
The sounds from upstairs began to filter down — proof 
enough that their meeting had ended. 
A kind of eerie anticipation hung over the group as 


‘we listened to the echo of the four walking down stairs. 


Few of us knew that night, a Monday evening, what 
was to happen that week. 

It wasn’t yet ten o'clock. But really no one cared. Henry 
Sobotka had gone up to Dick Aitken’s office about two hours 
earlier. He, like the rest of us, had little idea of what the 
executive planned to do. 

Manual delivered 

The handbook had arrived at the SAC building a little 
before eleven that morning. Initial reaction was varied. Steve 
Sims, as internal vice-president, was one of the three who de- 
cided its fate that night. Yet, ironically, his first comment was 
“good job.” He wasn’t the only one who was distracted at 
first by the book's layout. 

As reaction to the handbook began to escalate during 


the afternoon, it was ine 
have an opinion. 

He expressed it that 

When their meetir 
time in implementing the 
and accused, looked gri 

Dick, as usual, was 
the boxes upstairs. On 
box that’s opened.” 

As 

We chuckled to ou: 
boxes. 

The second box v 
obvious. 

When the three ex 
still overlooked that last 

The small group th 
that evening consisted « 
were directly involved, 
cluded, had nothing to | 
worked with these peop 
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With the “seizure” 

bed. The group, now mc 


A freshette 
is apprehensive 


By MARY ANN CARLON 


Mary Ann Carlon is a freshette. 
She expresses her reaction to 
handbook ‘66-'67, and explains 
why she thinks it gives the wrong 
impression to incoming freshmen. 


The handbook is contro- 
versial but slightly ludicrous 
in so far as it is repitious and 
geared towards upperclass- 
men; it is a critical review of 
those holding executive po- 
sitions in the various organ- 
izations at the College. As a 
freshette, my first encounter 
with what is going on in the 
Student administration of the 
College has left me appre- 
hensive as to what | can ex- 
pect in the coming year. 


The author seems very 
familiar with pot (Marijua- 
na). Is that the answer to a 
successful student ? ? ? 


Under the chapter entitled 
“Course evaluation : teaching 
the teacher”, it is stated that 
“Rather than being a search 
for faults, the program (of 
course evaluation) should try 
to contribute something use- 
ful to the University and to 
benefit both the student and 
faculty in the interests of 
making education as effect- 
ive as possible.” 


A handbook should do the 
same and | feel that this 
handbook falls short of this 
objective. 


A constructive criticism of 
the shortcomings of campus 
life both academic and social 
would have given the fresh- 
men some encouragement 
that something was being 
done; and that on entering 
Loyola — we were expected 
to join together with the 
upperclassmen and work 
towards the betterment of 
student organizations. 


| am left with the impres- 
eion that freshmen should get 
together and try to make or- 
der out of the existing chaos 
of which the handbook in a 
perfect example. 


re eee 








PERSPEC 


Students say 


Mike Dumas, Evening Division: “It's not 
a book for narrow-minded people. In a 
democracy, you should be able to print and 
read what you want.” 


Tony Burman, Arts Il, Montreal Star Staff 
Reporter: “As a handbook it's an atrocity : 
it doesn’t do its job. But as a well-planned, 
provocative and controversial piece of 
writing, it may be just the thing to wake up 
the multi-meatheads on this campus.” 


Alex Genis, Arts Ill: “The controversy that 
arose gave me new hope for a change from 
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appened on the way to registration’ 


; inevitable that Dick, as president, would 


that night. 

2eting with Henry ended, they lost no 
} their decision. The four of them, accusers 
grim as they walked into the newsroom. 
was cool but blunt. They began to carry 
One of them called down about “the 


As executive miscuve 


ourselves at that; there were two open _ 


x wasn't really hidden; it just wasn't 


! executives searched Henry's office and 
last carton, our smiles began to broaden. 
> that began to gather in the newsroom 
ed of a varied selection. Some of them 
ed, others not at all. A few, myself in- 

to do with the handbook itself, but had 
eople on the NEWS. 

Trip to discuss 

re’ complete, few of us were ready for 

t more talkative and angrier than before, 


sual apathy about anything and every- 
on this campus.” 

\cie Beauchemin, Arts Il: “Many of the 
ts were interesting, though they didn’t 
g in a Handbook... But at least they 
eople thinking for a change.” 

cette Carpentier, Arts Il: “It was dull 
ininteresting ... boring.” 

»b Phillips, Arts Ill: “The satire approach- 
nius in certain parts, and | found it very 
aining. It was quite unlike the cut and 
lictionary form of previous years... 
‘ally a welcome relief.” 


piled into two cars and headed for a girl friend’s apartment. 

She had anticipated that some of the staff would be 
over that evening. But the number that came was larger 
than expected. 

The room was crowded, and the atmosphere noisy, but 
no one complained. It wasn’t long after we arrived that | 
made the phone call to the Star. 

The night city editor gave me the OK for the story. 


Paradise lost 


Loyola has never been, and may never be, a reporter's 
paradise. 

Often brilliant, sometimes bungling, always self - 
effacing, this institution embodies the political philosphy of 
a Lester Pearson : “do much, do it well, but do it quietly.” 

When | left the apartment, the arguing was still going 
strong. | got the impression that anger was still the keynote 
with the group. Unlike others, possibly Dick himself, these 
people knew that it was more than just a handbook at stake. 
A precedent had been set; everyone realized, all feared it. 

It was about eleven that evening when | got back to the 
SAC offices in the temporary student Center. The story was 
due by nine o'clock Tuesday morning; | hoped people were 
still around. 

As | walked in, the SAC executive was trooping out. 


Joyce Feldman, SAC secretary, collared me and began to » 


talk. The first thought that hit me was that, maybe, Dick and 
the rest were displeased at the fact that, as SAC-appointed 
resident of the building and protector of the handbook, | 
was associated with the handbook staff. 

No such luck; she merely warned me that the security 
police were around to “prevent violence”. Violence was the 
last thing that concerned me at the moment. 


The midnight hour 


Dick was rushing out, joking with Steve about what a 
highlight a “bonfire of handbooks” would be during Fresh- 
men Week. In less than ten words, he told me “all | intend 
to say.” After a minute of concentrated coaxing, he finally 
promised to phone me at midnight. 

Apparently, the rumour that “the administration was 
holding an emergency meeting on the handbook” had reach- 
ed Dick. He had told Henry during the meeting that night 
of what he had heard. 

With less than an hour before Dick promised to call, 
| wanted to get definite word on the administration reaction. 
Father McDonough, Dean of Students, was my first target. 

After about thirty minutes of scurrying aimlessly about, 
all | could determine was that few Jesuits on campus knew 
Father McDonough was back on campus and fewer knew 
where he was. 


Second choice 


Fortunately, Father O’Brien, faculty advisor to the Board 
of Publications, was still awake. He knew nothing of any 
administration “emergency meeting”. | found out the next 
morning that there had been none. 


Back on the track 


We cut the conversation short; Dick was due to call in 
minutes. | went back to the SAC building as fast as | could. 

Midnight arrived; Dick called. | was impressed at his 
precision. He was in more of a talkative mood than he first 
indicated. 

1 was angry at myself for not preparing a list of 
questions for him. We chatted briefly, discussing the evening’s 
events sporadically. For the story that morning, | needed a 
lot more information than | had. He supplied me with more 
than | had counted on. 

He made particular mention of the emergency meeting 
of the Lower House his executive was calling for Tuesday 
evening. | couldn't help but look ahead to that meeting, It 
couldn’t help but be exciting ... 1 thought. 

After we hung up, | headed for the Golden Moon 
restaurant; Sobotka and the crowd were grouped together. 


Moon meeting 


! was getting tired and irritated; my talk with Henry 
was going to be short. 

After | got a statement from him, | headed back to SAC. 
Sleep was one luxury | would have to forego. The only 
thing important then was to scoop the Gazette. 

The night dragged on into morning and the article 
slowly began forming. Peter Maloney’s car had run out of 
gas, and he was stranded at Loyola; so | had company for 
a few hours. 

A little after six o’clock that morning, | headed for the 
Star downtown. The reaction to the article about this ever- 
so-rare “Loyola Controversy” surprised me. 


The editors overflowed with enthusiasm. Attempts later 
on that week to uncover the entire story by all of the com- 
munication media convinced me that the public was aroused. 

Tuesday's trauma 


Tuesday was.a day of anticipation. Everyone was talk- 


- ing about the actions of the previous night and the upcoming 


Lower House meeting. Few expected to be disappointed. We 
all, unfortunately, were in for a surprise. 

That night the Lower House earned its reputation of 
being the only legislative body capable of reducing the most 
mececnt issues to little more than a study of Porky's petunia 
patch. 

The arguments were muddled, uninformed, ineffective 
and senseless. With only a rare exception, the House mem- 
bers displayed their ignorance with remarkable skill. Casting 
neither heat nor light on the issue, the House almost begged 
for manipulation by the executive. 

It was a repulsive sight — but not because it was un- 
usual. The Lower House traditionally earns a squalid re- 
putation. 


Wrong thinking 


Too many of its members equate friendship with respons- 
ibility, verbosity with common sense and the pepsodent smile 
with guts. 

The meeting ended near midnight Tuesday. Ratification 
of the executive's seizure was passed easily. 

The Board of Publication, given back the handbooks to 
decide its fate, met immediately afterwards and went into 
the morning’s wee hours. 

Just before the meeting’s close, | wandered back to the 
SAC building to get some sleep. 


All is fair 


The phone rang. 

A soft, sweet voice at the other end asked for “’Richard”. 
| recognized it. 

It was. the Gazette reporter who had dropped by in the 
afternoon to check on the story. | recalled that she had been 
given a rough time while at Loyola. 

In fairness to Loyola students, one must point out that 
directing this pert young lady “to the moon” to meet Henry 
Sobotka was not inaccurate... however, highly misleading. 

With this reporter on the line obviously curious as to 
Hate result of the evening's meeting, my Christian compassion 
ert ms, 

In reply to her inquiry about the meeting, | stuttered and 
stammered to the point of irritation. She asked my name: | 
gave it to her. 

“Oh ...," she said. | heard the click of the phone. 

| smiled. 


Pleasant dreams 


| feel asleep quickly that night; if only for a few hours. 

At four o'clock in the morning, there was a sharp rap 
at my door. 

A few members of the Board of Publications still meeting 
in an nearby office thought that | would appreciate an up- 
to-minute report of the proceedings. How pleasant, | thought ! 

| was really glad that they remembered me at that time 
of ny to this day, however, | can’t remeber a word they 
said. 

Wednesday morning, | phoned in my story to the Star 
— late — and greeted another day. 


Scoop, scoop 


The controversy itself appeared to be reaching its end. 

All that was left, on the surface at least, was the decision 
of the Board of Publications. 

The meeting continued throughout the day. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Board meeting finally adjourned. 
Their decisions were disclosed. 

A technicality — the administration would not receive 
the explanatory letters until the next day — prevented the 
news of their decision to reach the Gazette. The Star scooped 
them again. 


| slept well that night. 


Rare to say the least 


It was a funny week, a strange one. 

It affected everyone in a different way. Whether time 
will determine that these events were of benefit to the 
college is impossible to speculate. 

At least, if nothing else, it made people talk, made 
them wonder, made them think. 

God knows this campus needs that. 
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QUEUE UP! The length of the line and the apparent patience of the standees would seem to 
indicate that something was being given away free. However, after one is processed all such 


illusions quickly dissipate. 


You're in — 


when you‘re out 
ona HONDA 


HONDA — the Go Go Cycle of our 
time and now is the time to go with 


HONDA. 








CUS-UGEQ choice 





Loyola quits CUS 


Loyola’s withdrawal from the 
Canadian Union of Students 
two weeks ago confirms the 
fact that Loyola students will 
soon be faced with a choice 
that will determine the extent 
of their willingness to partici- 
pate actively in society. 

Towards. the end of October, 
a referendum will be held to 
determine, according to Student 
Administrative Council presi- 
dent Richard Aitken, whether 
Loyola students want 

@ to join the CUS; 

@ to join l'Union Générale 

des Etudiants du Québec; 

@ to join both; 

@ to join neither. 

The idea of holding a refer- 
endum was part of the platform 
on which Peter Maloney and 
Aitken were elected. During the 
summer, the Lower House de- 
cided that Loyola withdraw 
from the CUS so that at the 
time of the referendum, Loyola 
would be committed to neither 
organization. 

Belonging to neither organ- 
ization would withdraw Loyola 


completely from either provin- 
cial or national student activ- 
ity, and would leave Loyola 
subject to the effects either ar- 
ganization has on government 
policy. 

As for being members of both 
the CUS and UGEQ, UGEQ 
vice-president for international 
affairs Daniel LaTouche reaf- 
firmed his organization’s policy 
to Loyola’s delegates to the 
CUS Congress: decide one way 
or the other, but full member- 
ship in both is unacceptable as 
far as UGEQ is concerned. 

Regardless of which organiza- 
tion Loyola might join, some 
sort of contact could always be 
maintained with the other. 


Of the English-speaking uni- 
versities of Quebec, both Sir 
George Williams and Mariano- 
polis have opted for full mem- 
bership in UGEQ. A referendum 
at McGill last year decided in 
favor of the CUS, while Bishop’s 
will hold a referendum in the 
near future to determine its 
own position. 


A variety of exciting models to 
*-_ choose from featuring instant 

starting, amazing manoeuverability, 
lively cruising speed — 200 miles 








Armstrong elected 
to CUS presidency 
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Hugh Armstrong, full-time 
president of the union’s Ontario 
region and a graduate in polit- 
ical science and history, beat 
out Don Mitchell of University 
Saskatchewan Regina campus 
and Wayne Hankey of King’s 
College, for the job. 

Armstrong said he will spend 
the coming year learning about 


David Saunders, council presi- 
dent at the University of Man- 
itoba, western region; George 
Anderson of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Ontario region and Law- 
son Hunter, council president at 
the University of New Bruns- 
wick, Maritime region. 


No representative from the 
Quebec region was elected. 





gleaming finish. CUS in his role with ORCUS, 


and during his term of office 
will strive for universal access- 
ibility to post-secondary educa- 
tion. 

International affairs will be 
Drop in at your favourite dealer — of a much lower priority, he 


; ; ‘ said, because of “our limited 
Priced’ from $295.00 to $310.00. resources and lack of expertise, 


YOU ARE MAKING THE MOST IMPORTANT DECISION 
OF YOUR LIFE — YOUR FUTURE 


Counselling is an investment in your 
future success and happiness 


Minimum maintenance and low in-§ 

surance rates plus an easy payment 

plan make the HONDA a must for 

students and professors alike — even 
+ "drop-outs". 





The Psychologic Center of Montreal 


Find out what you are best suited for by appointment 


5000 Western Ave. 
Tel. 482-9585 Ground Floor 








